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on  the  "Old  Sullivan  Road;"  and  poem,  "O  Patriots  of  the  Peerless  Vale," 
by  Homer  Greene,  Esq.,  of  Honesdale. 

Proceedings  for  1898,  with  address  by  Francis  W.  Halsey  of  New  York,  on 
"Pennsylvania  and  New  York  in  the  Border  Wars  of  the  Revolution,"  and 
poem  by  George  Coronway,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Proceedings  for  1899,  with  an  address  on  "Our  National  Tenure,"  by  John 
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Proceedings  for  1903,  with  an  address  on  "The  History  and  Mythology  of  Sulli- 
van's Expedition  of  1779,"  by  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.  D.,  LL.  D,  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Proceedings  for  1904,  with  an  address,  "A  Colony  Out  of  the  Northern  Wilder- 
ness," by  Major  George  G.  Groff,  Professor  in  Bucknell  University. 

Proceedings  for  1905,  with  an  address,  "The  Nemesis  of  Wyoming,"  by  Prof. 
Enoch  Perrine,  of  Bucknell  University.  

Proceedings  for  1906,  with  an  address,  "Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  Common- 
Wealth  Builder,"  by  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard  University. 

Proceedings  for  1907,  with  an  address,  "Connecticut  in  Pennsylvania,"  by 
Simeon  Eben  Baldwin,  LL.  D.  (Harvard),  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court 
of  Connecticut. 

Proceedings  for  1908,  with  an  address,  "Some    Contrasts    Suggested    by    the 

Massacre  of  Wyoming,"  by  Henry  Budd,  Esq.,  Philadelphia.        

Proceedings  for  1909,  with  an  address,  "The  Wyoming  Valley  and  Union  Sen- 
timent in  the  American  Revolution,"  by  Dr.  Claude  Halstead  Van  Tyne, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Proceedings  for  1910,  with  an  address,  "Wyoming  the  Pivot  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,"  by  Dr.  William  Elliot  Griffis,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Proceedings  for  1911,  with  an  address,  "The  New  Patriotism,"  by  Rev.  Charles 
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REPORT  OF  EXERCISES. 


Fully  500  persons,  an  assemblage  larger  than  that  of 
last  year,  attended  the  exercises  at  the  Wyoming  Monument 
on  Monday,  July  3,  held  to  commemorate  the  133d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Wyoming  massacre.  By  automobile  and  carri- 
age, in  street  car  and  on  foot  the  people  went,  the  exceeding 
warmth  of  the  day  acting  little  as  a  deterrent.  When  10 
o'clock  arrived,  the  hour  for  the  program  to  begin,  every 
shady  spot  in  the  little  grove  about  the  monument  gave  pro- 
tection from  the  sun  to  its  quota  of  the  crowd. 

Flags  and  bunting  were  attractively  draped  about  the 
monument  and  the  front  of  the  platform  where  the  speakers 
sat  was  decorated  with  flowers.  A  handsome  new  flagpole, 
eighty  feet  high,  a  gift  from  Nelson  Burgess  of  Wyoming, 
greeted  the  visitors,  and  it  was  much  admired. 

The  9th  Regt.  Band  opened  the  program  with  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  following  with  a  march,  "The  Division 
Commander,"  by  Alexander.  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Farr. 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  delivered  the  invo- 
cation. The  band  then  played  another  selection,  "After 
Sunset,"  and  a  brief  address  was  made  by  Benjamin  Dor- 
rance,  President  of  the  Wyoming  Commemorative  Associ- 
ation, under  whose  auspices  the  exercises  were  held. 

Rev.  Charles  Alexander  Richmond,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  was  the 
speaker  of  the  morning.  His  subject  was  "The  New  Patriot- 
ism." He  spoke  eloquently  and  impressively  and  his  address 
was  heard  by  an  attentive  and  thoroughly  interested  audi- 
ence. 

The  program  continued  with  a  hymn*  "America,"  and 
was  concluded  with  two  selections  by  the  band,  "Romance 
of  a  Rose,"  O'Connor,  and  "Indian,"  by  Sellineck. 


"THE  NEW  PATRIOTISM." 
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To  preserve  the  traditions  of  the  highest  scholarship 
on  this  occasion  I  suppose  I  ought  to  make  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  begin  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Certainly  a  German  scholar  would  have  done  so. 
But  a  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.  I  shall  begin, 
therefore,  no  further  back  than  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan 
by  the  children  of  Israel.  When  that  memorable  event  had 
taken  place  and  the  hosts  had  passed  over  dry  shod  we  read 
(Ex.  iv:4),  "Then  Joshua  called  the  twelve  men  whom  he 
had  prepared,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man,  and  Joshua  said 
unto  them,  Pass  over  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  your  God 
into  the  midst  of  Jordan  and  take  you  up  every  man  of  you 
a  stone  upon  his  shoulder  according  unto  the  number  of 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  this  may  be  a  sign 
among  you,  that  when  your  children  ask  their  fathers  in 
time  to  come,  saying  what  mean  you  by  these  stones  ?  Then 
ye  shall  answer  them — That  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  cut 
off  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  when  it  passed 
over  Jordan,  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off,  and  these 
stones  shall  be  for  a  memorial  unto  the  children  cf  Israel 
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forever.    And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so  as  Joshua  com- 
manded and  they  are  there  unto  this  day." 

They  are  not  there  now,  the  place  thereof  knows  them  no 
more  but  the  word  which  tells  of  it  has  not  passed  away, 
and  this  is  the  real  memorial — for  here  again  we  find  our 
foolish  human  judgments  turned  about — the  word  outlasts 
the  stones — the  seen  is  temporal — the  unseen  eternal. 

So  you  have  set  up  your  memorial  and  often  your  chil- 
dren have  asked  of  you  fathers — what  mean  ye  by  these 
stones  ?  and  you  have  told  them,  not  of  a  wonderful  deliver- 
ance, but  a  tale  of  blood  and  horror  that  has  made  their  eyes 
dilate  and  their  little  hearts  beat  hard,  a  story  of  four  hun- 
dred, many  of  them  old  men  and  boys,  for  most  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  were  off  fighting  in  the  slender  Continental 
Army  that  was  measuring  strength  with  the  seasoned  troops 
of  Great  Britain,  but  these  four  hundred  had  gone  out  from 
the  scattered  settlements  in  this  valley,  on  a  mission  as 
hopeless  and  as  heroic  as  the  charge  of  the  six  hundred  at 
Balaclava  and  they  had  come  back,  the  few  that  were  left 
of  them,  wounded  and  spent,  and  hard  at  their  heels  a  yelling 
horde  of  savages,  led,  alas!  by  British  soldiers.  But  your 
story  would  be  ill  told  if  you  should  end  there,  and  this 
monument  would  be  vainly  built  if  it  were  only  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  wrongs. 

The  effect  of  the  Wyoming  Massacre  was  strangely 
beneficial.  It  opened  the  eyes  of  Great  Britain  to  the  kind 
of  war  they  were  waging.  It  gave  them  a  concrete  picture 
of  the  results  of  such  a  policy,  and  the  sympathies  of  thou- 
sands were  turned  against  the  government.  From  that  time 
it  became  more  difficult  to  secure  general  support,  and  an 
unpopular  war  became  still  more  unpopular.  Besides  this 
it  created  a  new  bond  of  sympathy  among  the  colonists.  As 
human  sympathy  was  quickened,  they  forgot  their  differ- 
ences, a  blessed  compensation  in  all  great  calamities,  and 
while  mothers  pressed  their  children  closer  to  their  breasts 
as  they  listened  to  the  fearful  story  of  Wyoming,  husbands 
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and  fathers  steeled  their  hearts  and  nerved  their  arms  for  a 
more  stubborn  contest.  The  year  after,  the  Sullivan  Expe- 
dition broke  forever  the  power  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy 
and  from  that  day  Indian  massacres  became  in  the  Eastern 
settlements  only  a  horrible  memory. 

Thus  again,  as  in  the  sufferings  of  the  first  Christians 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  became  the  seed  of  the  Church,  so 
the  blood  of  the  early  patriots  became  the  seed  of  a  great 
republic.  These  stones  become,  therefore,  as  the  memorial 
stones  of  Joshua,  a  sign  for  the  generations.  They  tell  of  the 
passing  of  a  people — not  dry  shod  indeed,  but  with  garments 
dyed  red  with  the  blood  of  suffering — a  passing  through 
deep  waters.  Nevertheless  they  were  on  the  march  to  the 
promised  land — "a  land  of  brooks  and  fountains — where 
they  might  eat  bread  without  scarceness — whose  stones  are 
iron  and  out  of  whose  hills  they  might  dig  brass."  And 
when  your  children  ask  you,  What  mean  ye  by  these  stones 
— you  will  do  well  to  tell  them  that  the  story  they  commemo- 
rate is  but  a  chapter  in  the  long,  strange,  wonderful  record 
of  how  God  led  our  forefathers,  even  as  the  blind  are  led  by 
a  way  they  know  not,  and  how  at  length  out  of  scattered 
and  divergent  settlements  of  people  He  welded  a  strong  and 
compact  nation.  But  in  this  larger  view  we  have  taken  we 
would  not  lose  sight  of  the  more  intimate  and  personal 
meaning  of  this  memorial. 

If  we  had  lived  in  this  valley  on  that  fatal  3d  of  July, 
1778,  we  should  have  been  among  those  defenders,  and  two 
out  of  every  three  of  us  would  have  found  a  grave  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  stately  trees  that  once  covered  all  these 
hills.  And  we  should  have  been  remembered  as  patriots 
who  had  died  for  their  country.  And  yet  the  motive  of 
these  men,  noble  as  it  was,  could  not  have  been  much  more 
than  an  instinct  of  self  preservation.  They  were  not  fight- 
ing for  their  country  in  the  broad  sense — but  for  life — and 
property,  for  home,  and  wife  and  children.  They  stood 
together  as  men  must  stand  in  common  peril.  But  it  was 
as  neighbors  and  friends — not  as  fellow  countrymen.     Not 
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three  years  before  there  had  been  blood  shed  in  this  valley, 
rising  out  of  the  dispute  between  Pennsylvania  and  Con- 
necticut. There  was  plenty  of  courage  and  plenty  of  the 
stuff  out  of  which  patriotism  is  made,  but  there  was  very 
little  patriotism,  in  its  larger  meaning,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Revolution.  Certainly  there  was  nothing  we  could  call 
national  consciousness.  The  Pennamite  and  Yankee  War 
was  still  on.  More  than  twenty  years  were  to  pass  before 
the  echoes  of  it  should  die  away.  To  be  sure  they  had 
ceased  quarreling  for  the  moment  in  the  presence  of  a  larger 
danger  which  threatened  them  both,  but  it  was  like  a  quar- 
rel between  an  ill  assorted  couple — they  might  unite  against 
an  outsider,  but  it  would  be  no  guarantee  of  permanent 
domestic  peace. 

Indeed,  even  in  long  settled  New  England  and  New 
Jersey,  the  idea  of  a  nation  was  quite  beyond  the  imagina- 
tion of  any  but  the  most  enlightened.  The  small  hostilities, 
the  petty  jealousies,  the  nasty  little  exactions  imposed  by 
one  colony  upon  another  whenever  interchange  was  neces- 
sary, make  up  a  significant  if  forbidding  picture  of  the 
attitude  of  the  separate  colony  of  New  York  when  it  taxed 
the  butter,  eggs  and  chickens  sent  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
fire  wood  from  Connecticut.  New  Jersey  retaliated  by  tax- 
ing a  lighthouse  which  New  York  had  erected  on  Jersey 
soil,  and  Connecticut  merchants  cut  off  all  relations  with 
New  York  for  a  year.  And  so  it  went  round  this  whole 
happy  circle  of  sister  colonies.  They  resembled  more  an 
unlucky  family  of  thirteen  spiteful  sour-faced  spinsters 
than  the  family  of  blooming  daughters  of  freedom  who 
should  one  day  send  out  their  strong  sons  to  people  the 
South  and  the  West  and  the  Northwest  and  to  make  at 
length  a  nation  of  ninety  millions  dwelling  in  fifty  separate 
States,  and  yet  one  in  their  inheritance  and  destiny,  sharing 
a  common  national  life,  under  one  flag  and  owning  one 
supreme  allegiance.  Even  after  the  Revolution  there  was 
grave  danger  that  the  freedom  they  had  so  dearly  won  fight- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  might  be  lost  in  the  sharp  struggle 
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of  conflicting  claims.  The  critical  period  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  not  at  the  low  ebb  of  the  war,  Long  Island 
or  Valley  Forge,  but  the  months  in  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  States  were  laboring  to  produce  a  Constitution 
under  which  they  might  all  live  in  peace — Franklin's  snake 
cut  into  thirteen  pieces,  with  the  legend  "Unite  or  die,"  was 
at  once  a  true  picture  and  a  timely  warning.  How  deep  the 
anxiety  of  thoughtful  men  was,  may  be  read  in  the  words 
with  which  Franklin  closed  the  final  session  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  On  the  back  of  the  armchair  in  which 
Washington  sat  as  President  of  the  convention  was  embla- 
zoned the  figure  of  the  sun  half  showing  over  the  horizon. 
As  the  convention  was  about  to  adjourn,  Franklin  rose  and 
pointing  to  the  emblem  on  the  President's  chair,  said,  "As 
I  have  been  sitting  here  all  these  weeks,  I  have  often  won- 
dered whether  yonder  sun  is  rising  or  setting*  but  now  I 
know  that  it  is  a  rising  sun." 

But  it  was  long  before  we  became  a  real  nation.  It  took 
years  and  the  toil  and  bitter  experience  which  years  bring 
It  took  the  suffering  and  the  fighting,  the  slow  and  painful 
conquest  of  the  wilderness,  the  laborious  building  and  the 
weary  waiting  which  are  the  lot  of  those  who  aspire  to  the 
making  of  a  new  nation.  For  nations  are  not  made  in  a 
day — and  their  making  cannot  be  much  hastened.  We  had 
to  pass  through  all  these  stages  and  be  disciplined  by  all 
these  processes  before  we  could  become  a  nation.  But  it 
came  at  length,  and  with  it  a  deeper  and  broader  patriotism. 
Before  the  Revolution,  patriotism  meant  loyalty  to  the 
colony.  The  planters  of  Virginia  were  as  ready  to  fight  the 
burghers  of  New  York  as  the  farmers  of  Connecticut  were 
to  fight  the  frontiersmen  of  Pennsylvania.  During  the  War 
of  Independence  men  were  sometimes  enlisted  in  Washing- 
ton's army  on  condition  that  they  should  not  be  asked  to  go 
beyond  the  borders  of  their  own  colony.  By  the  end  of  the 
war  the  conception  of  patriotism  had  immensely  broadened, 
but  it  had  far  to  expand  before  it  reached  the  point  where 
the  soldier  from  Wisconsin  or  Vermont  was  willing  to  die 
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of  fever  in  the  swamps  of  Louisiana  or  of  wounds  in  the 
Virginia  wilderness,  and  this  not  for  any  advantage  to  him- 
self or  to  his  State,  but  that  the  Union  might  be  preserved. 

It  is  clear  then,  that  the  growth  of  national  conscious- 
ness brought  with  it  a  growth  in  our  conception  of  patriot- 
ism. We  have  not  only  become  greater  as  a  nation — richer 
— larger — stronger,  but  nobler.  We  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  patriotism  means  not  merely  a  spirit  which 
mounts  at  the  infliction  of  personal  wrongs  or  injuries,  or 
stands  guard  over  personal  interests — our  patriotism  is  of  a 
broader  type.  Just  as  the  new  means  of  communication  and 
transportation  have  knit  the  separate  parts  of  this  country 
into  a  united  whole,  so  the  sympathies  and  interests  of  this 
great  nation  have  been  so  interwoven  and  intertwined  that 
every  part  is  sensitive  to  the  injury  of  any  one,  and  the 
power  of  a  whole  nation  stands  guard  over  the  life  of  the 
smallest  and  most  obscure  of  its  communities. 

There  has  been  a  fine  change  also  in  the  expression 
of  our  patriotism,  and  to  make  this  clear  we  must  go  back 
once  more  to  the  period  of  the  event  which  we  are  com- 
memorating. 

The  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  troubled 
period  in  America.  The  Indians,  vainly  striving  to  hold  the 
lands  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  them,  were  fast 
becoming  desperate.  Distrustful  of  both  English  and 
French,  as  they  had  good  right  to  be,  their  allegiance  to 
either  side  was  of  the  frailest.  "You  and  the  French,"  said 
one  of  them,  "are  like  the  two  edges  of  a  pair  of  shears  and 
we  are  the  cloth  which  is  cut  to  pieces  between  them." 
Exasperated  beyond  measure  by  the  successive  encroach- 
ments of  the  white  man,  these  wayward  children  of  the 
forest  were  ripe  for  any  scheme  of  bloodshed  which  gave 
promise  of  advantage  to  themselves  or  furnished  an  outlet 
to  their  natural  ferocity  and  their  thirst  for  revenge.  The 
war  between  England  and  France,  closed  by  the  glorious 
death  of  Wolfe  and  the  taking  of  Quebec,  had  decided  the 
future  of  America.    And  we  of  this  present  day  have  hardly 
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yet  come  to  realize  how  deeply  we  stand  in  debt  to  the  men 
who  by  their  valor  determined  the  happy  destiny  of  the 
nation  in  that  momentous  conflict.  But  the  echoes  of  the 
guns  at  Quebec  had  scarcely  died  to  silence  when  a  new 
danger  arose,  which  seemed  for  a  time  to  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  the  colonies. 

By  the  treaty  between  Spain,  France  and  England,  signed 
at  Paris  on  the  ioth  of  February,  1763,  France  had  at  last 
given  up  all  claim  to  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
might  have  seemed  to  the  colonists  as  the  dawning  of  the  day 
of  peace.  But  at  this  very  moment  the  wild  storm  of  war  broke 
loose  again.  Indian  warriors  in  numbers  scarcely  equaled 
and  with  a  resolution  and  organization  never  equaled  on  this 
continent,  assailed  the  forts  and  settlements  on  the  frontiers. 
The  leader  of  the  movement  was  Pontiac,  head  chief  of  the 
Ottawas.  A  man  remarkable  for  shrewdness,  the  vigor  of 
his  mind,  and  his  singular  power  of  arousing  and  controlling 
the  passions  of  his  wild  followers.  Forts  were  taken,  settle- 
ments burned  and  soldiers  and  settlers  massacred  with  every 
conceivable  variety  of  outrage  and  torture.  In  the  West, 
Detroit  was  besieged.  In  your  own  State  a  thrill  of  terror 
ran  through  the  settlements.  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of 
1763  gives  an  account  written  by  an  eye  witness.  He  says 
that  a  thousand  families  were  driven  from  their  homes.  The 
woods  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna  were  filled  with 
fugitives  without  food  or  shelter.  In  July  of  the  same  year, 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  a  messenger  rode  into  Carlisle  and 
gave  the  alarm.  It  was  only  half  believed,  but  confirmation 
was  not  long  wanting.  Stragglers  began  to  come  in,  their 
eyes  wide  with  terror,  telling  stories  of  Indian  atrocities.  A 
party  was  quickly  made  up.  They  had  not  gone  far  before 
the  sight  of  blazing  houses  and  grain  stacks  gave  proof  to 
the  rumors ;  and  the  horrible  reality  was  pressed  home  to 
them  as  they  came  upon  a  valley,  which  a  few  days  before 
had  been  a  peaceful  and  happy  community,  and  was  now  a 
collection  of  blackened  ruins,  among  which  roved  a  horde 
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of  hogs  rooting  in  the  garden  and  gnawing  at  the  half- 
consumed  bodies  of  the  dead. 

It  is  a  sickening  chronicle,  but  we  must  remember  that 
these  were  the  scenes  among  which  the  boys  were  bred  who 
became  the  patriots  of  fj6 — at  least  along  the  borders  of 
the  colonies.  And  we  must  not  wonder  when  we  find  that 
the  sentiment  of  patriotism  in  those  days  was  generously 
mixed  with  the  bitter  passions  of  hatred  and  revenge.  When 
we  hear  that  the  men  in  this  very  valley  would  sometimes 
bring  back  from  Indian  encounters  the  scalps  of  their  ene- 
mies, we  must  remember  that  they  had  seen  the  gray  hairs 
of  their  fathers  torn  from  their  heads.  That  they  had  found 
the  dishonored  bodies  of  mothers  and  wives  and  sisters  lying 
among  the  ruins  of  their  homes,  and  that  they  had  been 
forced  to  bear  the  sight  of  their  children  carried  away  by 
jeering  savages  or  mangled  and  torn  with  knives  before 
their  eyes. 

Lord  Jeffrey  Amherst,  the  British  commander-in-chief, 
writes  to  his  subordinate,  Bouquet,  in  a  letter  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum :  "I  wish  to  hear  of  no  prisoners, 
should  any  of  the  villains  be  met  with  in  arms."  And  again, 
this  chivalrous  suggestion  in  a  postcript :  "Could  it  not  be 
contrived  to  send  the  smallpox  among  those  dissatisfied 
tribes  of  Indians."  "You  will  do  well  to  try  to  inoculate 
the  Indians  by  means  of  blankets  as  well  as  to  try  every 
other  method  that  can  serve  to  extirpate  this  execrable 
race."  Shocking  as  this  seems  to  us  to-day,  it  could  hardly 
have  seemed  so  to  the  pioneers  who  carried  before  their 
eyes  at  every  waking  moment  pictures  of  murdered  kinsfolk, 
and  who  bore  upon  their  own  bodies  the  scars  of  Indian 
knife  or  tomahawk.  It  was  a  rough  school  and  one  not  well 
adapted  to  the  training  of  the  finer  qualities.  But  it  made 
fibre,  tough  and  full  of  resistance,  and  it  drew  out  the  traits 
and  resources  of  manhood  which  were  needed  in  those 
strenuous  days  and  without  which  we  should  never  have 
become  a  nation. 
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The  War  of  Independence  followed  hard  after,  and 
here  again  the  experience  of  the  colonists  were  not  of  a  kind 
to  make  them  gentle  or  tolerant.  St.  Leger's  expedition 
down  the  Mohawk  Valley,  checked  by  the  brave  old  Her- 
kimer, and  Butler's  expedition  down  the  Wyoming  Valley, 
form  a  page  in  the  history  of  our  mother  country  which 
every  decent  Englishman  turns  over  with  haste  and  which 
we  read  as  an  exercise  in  Christian  charity.  Trevelyn,  the 
latest  and  best  English  historian  of  the  Revolution,  calls  it 
"The  most  horrible  outrage  on  the  helpless  and  the  innocent 
which  in  the  long  history  of  our  race  was  ever  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  loyalty."  But  all  through  the  half  century 
which  saw  the  beginnings  of  our  national  life  there  was 
strain  and  stress,  war  and  tumult,  hate,  greed  and  the  pas- 
sion of  conquest.  Two  Christian  nations  pushing  from 
north  and  east»  letting  loose  upon  each  other  without  scruple 
the  hellish  fury  of  savage  allies,  and  when  one  had  con- 
quered the  other,  the  victor,  grasping  too  greedily  the  fruits 
of  his  victory,  becomes  embroiled  in  a  war  with  his  own, 
and  once  more  under  the  fair  banner  of  England  the  shrill 
war  whoop  is  heard  and  the  scalping  knife  drips  again  with 
the  blood  of  the  devoted  settlers. 

This  was  the  cradle  of  American  patriotism,  and  I  have 
drawn  the  picture  at  some  length  for  purposes  of  contrast. 
The  patriotism  of  1778  expressed  itself  in  many  ways — 
merchants  gave  their  money,  but  sparingly — women  saved 
and  did  without.  Martha  Washington  shared  the  hardships 
of  the  camp  in  that  dreadful  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
knit  stockings  and  comforters  for  the  soldiers  and  men 
spoke  and  wrote  and  thought  and  planned.  But  the  test  of 
patriotism  in  those  days  was  to  fight  and  die  for  the  cause. 
And  so  it  continued  for  many  years.  Many  would  still  call 
it  the  highest  test,  and  yet  as  times  became  more  settled,  as 
we  gradually  grew  from  a  scattered,  disorganized  handful 
of  people  into  a  compact  nation  of  sixty  and  seventy  and 
eighty  and  now  ninety  millions — as  we  won  through  the 
days    of    danger,    weathered    the    storm    of    rebellion    and 
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emerged  from  the  clouds,  as  we  have,  to  brilliant  days  of 
prosperity  and  peace,  one  thing  has  grown  clear  to  thinking 
minds :  Patriotism  has  taken  on  new  meanings  and  calls  for 
other  tests.  The  duty  of  dying  for  their  country  has  always 
been  freely  accepted — it  always  will  be.  We  love  bravery, 
but  most  men  are  physically  brave.  So  patriotism  in  its 
more  primitive  forms  is  so  common  that  we  have  come  to 
think  of  it  as  a  law  of  nature — a  kind  of  animal  instinct,  and 
it  is  not  so  far  removed. 

Walking  the  other  day  in  the  fields  with  my  little  boy 
we  turned  over  a  flat  stone  and  exposed  an  ants'  nest.  Lying 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  were  two  double  rows  of  eggs 
or  larvae.  There  were  several  hundred  in  all.  For  an  in- 
stant there  was  confusion — the  next  instant  the  ants  organ- 
ized into  eight  columns  and  attacked  the  ends  of  the  rows, 
each  one  seizing  an  egg  and  carrying  it  to  a  place  of  safety. 
In  less  than  two  minutes  the  work  was  done — they  had 
saved  the  state.  How  much  these  ants  knew  is  hard  to  say, 
but  they  had  recognized  the  presence  of  a  great  danger  and 
regardless  of  his  own  life  each  one  had  rushed  to  his  duty. 
"Theirs  not  to  make  reply,  theirs  not  to  reason  why."  I 
don't  suppose  any  of  them  thought  of  himself  as  a  patriot, 
and  yet  every  one  of  them  was  a  patriot — in  the  common 
sense  in  which  we  use  patriotism.  If  an  alien  army  of  ants 
invaded  their  square  foot  of  territory  they  would  have 
fought  them  with  mandible  and  claw  even  to  the  laying 
down  of  life>  and  what  could  ants  or  men  do  more?  But 
this  is  not  the  whole  of  patriotism,  nor  the  half.  As  men 
have  mounted  in  the  scale  new  conceptions  have  come  to 
them,  and  new  meanings  have  been  poured  into  old  ones. 
Self  preservation,  that  first  law  of  nature,  has  often  given 
way  before  the  higher  law  of  self  sacrifice.  The  patriot  has 
come  to  mean,  not  the  man  who  is  willing  to  die  for  his 
country,  but  the  man  who  is  willing  to  live  for  his  country 
— a  harder  thing  to  do — and  patriotism  is  measured,  not  by 
capacity  for  hating,  but  by  capacity  for  loving.  And  patriot- 
ism is  tested,  not  by  the  test  of  war,  but  by  the  test  of  peace. 
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The  history  of  man  from  one  aspect  is  a  history  of 
strife,  but  of  lessening  strife.  First  it  was  individual  against 
individual-  as  it  is  among  male  gorillas  to-day;  then  family 
against  family ;  and  then  it  was  tribe  against  tribe ;  and  clan 
against  clan ;  and  city  against  city ;  and  province  against 
province ;  and  now  country  against  country  and  race  against 
race.  The  range  grew  wider  but  the  hatred  became  less 
intense.  The  blistering  hate  of  the  family  feud  finds  no 
counterpart  in  modern  war,  and  gradually,  beginning  with 
the  individual,  men  have  been  learning  to  live  with  one 
another  in  peace.  The  family  feud  survives  only  in  the 
most  primitive  communities.  Tribal  wars  are  only  heard  of 
in  the  remote  jungles  of  Africa.  Cities  and  States,  however 
divided  their  interests,  are  still  good  neighbors — and  it  is 
inevitable  that  nations  will  one  day  learn  the  same  lesson. 
At  present  they  are  like  half-grown  boys,  crowding  and 
jostling  one  another  in  a  race  down  a  blind  alley.  The  mad 
contest  that  is  going  on  in  the  increase  of  armaments  can 
have  only  one  issue—plainly  there  is  no  limit  but  exhaustion. 
A  change  in  fuel  from  coal  to  oil — or  a  change  of  motive 
power,  the  perfecting  of  the  turbine  or  some  altogether  new 
invention  might  revolutionize  war  in  six  months  and  send 
the  Dreadnaughts  and  all  the  other  silly  Leviathans  of 
destruction  to  the  scrap  heap.  The  lane  we  are  now  on  can 
have,  no  turning ;  the  only  way  for  us  is  to  turn  around  and 
come  back  and  take  another  road.  And  this  is  what  we 
mean  by  the  new  patriotism.  Not  new  in  principle — for  it 
is  as  old  as  the  Golden  Rule — but  new  in  application.  It  is 
dawning  upon  us  like  the  rising  of  a  new  star — a  star  of 
morning.  It  may  be  long  in  coming,  but  it  is  as  sure  as 
the  day. 

In  that  brutal  war  brought  on  between  France  and  Ger- 
many by  a  deliberately  altered  telegram,  the  pious  dis- 
patches sent  by  the  German  Emperor  to  the  Empress 
Augusta  provoked  much  ridicule,  "Ten  thousand  French- 
men sent  below.  Praise  God.  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow."    They  call  it  patriotism.    In  plain  truth  it  was  for  the 
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most  part  a  coarse  and  revengeful  hatred  of  the  French.  A 
few  years  ago  we  flew  into  a  fury  over  the  alleged  blowing 
up  of  the  battleship  Maine.  We  called  it  patriotism,  it 
was  mostly  buncombe,  and  swept  us  into  a  shabby  little  war 
with  Spain,  that  probably  did  as  much  harm  as  good. 

We  may  have  many  such  espisodes ;  for  human  nature 
changes  very  slowly  and  stupidity  is  the  last  to  yield.  But 
the  movement  of  the  popular  mind  is  all  in  the  direction  of 
breadth  and  tolerance.  Hatred,  prejudice,  provincialism 
have  gradually  been  driven  to  the  dark  corners  of  the  world. 
As  civilization  advances  brotherhood  advances,  and  patriot- 
ism expands  and  opens  its  arms.  The  American  learns  to 
love  his  country  without  hating  any  other  country.  We  can 
look  upon  Canada  and  rejoice  in  her  prosperity  and  wish 
her  well.  And  the  3,000  miles  of  frontier  that  separate  us 
will  need  no  frowning  forts  to  guard  them  and  no  guns  to 
threaten,  for  our  borders  will  be  protected  by  a  power 
stronger  than  armaments,  the  power  of  a  people's  good  will. 

So  we  shall  learn  to  look  upon  all  other  nations,  and 
reciprocity  with  Canada  will  be  followed  by  reciprocity  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  whom  we  have  trade  rela- 
tions, and  this  will  strengthen  our  bonds  and  confirm  our 
friendships. 

Let  us  close  with  one  more  glance  at  our  monument. 
It  stands  there,  not  only  to  commemorate  an  event»  but  also, 
as  we  have  shown,  a  chapter  in  our  history — a  milestone  in 
the  progress  of  a  nation.  Moreover,  it  is  a  symbol  of  patriot- 
ism, and  as  such  a  perpetual  memorial  and  inspiration.  The 
men  who  died  here  will  hardly  be  forgotten.  But  after  all 
it  is  of  the  imperishable  virtues  of  men  that  all  our  monu- 
ments remind  us.  That  wonderful  shaft  at  Washington, 
rising  straight  into  the  blue  sky,  gray  in  the  mist  of  morn- 
ing or  gilded  by  the  level  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  constant, 
morning  and  evening,  in  its  grand  simplicity,  tells  us  plainly 
of  the  solid  strength,  the  severe  integrity,  the  single  hearted 
devotion  of  the  man  whose  name  it  bears.  And  towering 
over  the  National  Capitol  it  speaks  its  silent  message  to  the 
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men  who  are  sent  to  make  and  administer  our  laws.  But 
there  is  a  greater  monument  than  this — it  was  built  by  no 
human  hands — it  was  only  spoken*  and  timidly  spoken,  by 
human  lips.  The  man  who  made  the  Gettysburg  address 
needs  no  other  monument,  although  many  have  been  reared 
to  his  memory.  And  the  monument  he  built  in  those  imper- 
ishable words  spoken  on  a  battlefield — was  not  a  monument 
of  war,  but  a  monument  of  peace : 

"With  malice  towards  none — with  charity  to  all,"  and 
this  is  the  spirit  of  the  new  patriotism. 

The  youngest  child  here  may  not  live  to  see  the  full 
expression  of  this  spirit,  but  some  day  our  descendants  will 
gather  beside  this  monument  and  celebrate  the  fulfillment  of 
the  ancient  prophecies.  When  wars  shall  cease  unto  the  end 
of  the  earth,  when  nation  shall  not  rise  against  nation — 
when  the  sword  shall  be  beaten  into  the  ploughshare,  and 
the  spear  into  the  pruning  hook  and  the  people  shall  not 
learn  war  any  more. 
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Hancock,    W.   J.,    Philadelphia 

Harding,   Maj.   J.    S. 

Harrington,    David   C,    Scranton 

Harrington,    Mrs.    Jeanne   E.    S.,    Scranton 

Harrower,   C.   D.   S. 

Harris,   Mr.   and  Mrs.   I.  J.,   Forty  Fort 

Harsch,    C.    G.,    Wyoming 

Harvey,   Mr.   and  Mrs.    H.   Harrison 

Harvey,   Oscar  J. 

Hayden,    Rev.    Horace  Edwin 

Hillard,    Tuthill    R. 

Hodgdon,    Anderson   Dana 

Hollenback,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    J.    W. 

Hunt,    Charles    P. 

Hunt,    Lea 

Hunlock,    Andrew 

Ives,    Mrs.    Henry   M.,    Dalton 

Jacobs,   Albert  M.,   Wyoming 

Jacobs,    William  S.,   Wyoming 

James,   E.   R.,    Pittston 

Jeffrey,    Mrs.    William,   Wyoming 

Jenkins,    Charles   G.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Jenkins,   John  S.,   West  Pittston 

Jenkins,    E.    Coray,    West   Pittston 

Johnson,    F.    C. 

Johnson,  Mrs.   Georgia  P. 

Johnson,   Frederick  Green 

Johnson,    Alfred   Mitchell 

Johnson,    Margaret 

Johnson,    Mrs.    Harriet,    Parsons 

Johnson,  •  Grace  Derr,    Brooklyn   N.    Y. 

Johnson,    Henry  Derr,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Jones,   Rev.   H.   L.,   S.   T.   D. 

Jones,    Miss   Harriet   L. 

Keatley,    Mrs.    Elizabeth  Swallow,    Kingston 

Keith,    Phoebe  Shaw 

Kennedy  Mr.    and  Mrs.   Wm.   DeWitt,   Scranton 

Kirby,   F.   M. 

Kirby,   Allan  Price 

Kirby,   Sumner  Moore 

Labagh,    James  F. 

LaFrance,    E.    G.,    Wyoming 

Lathrop,    Miss   Helen,    Dorranceton 
♦Lathrop,    W.    A.,    Dorranceton 

Lathrop,    Mrs.    W.    A.,    Dorranceton 

Lazarus,    George 
♦Leach,    George   W.,    Sr. 

Leach,    I.   M.,   Sr. 

Leach,   I.   M.,   Jr. 

Leavenworth,    Miss   Helen 

Leavenworth,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Woodward 

Linskill,    Charles  D.,   Wyoming 


Loveland.    Miss   Elizabeth,    Kingston 

Maffet,   Miss  Martha  A. 
♦Marble,   J.   M.   C,   Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

Markham,   Robert  D.,   New  York  City 

Markham,    George  D.,    St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Markham,    Miss    Frances   D.,    Dorranceton 

Matheson,   C.   W.,   Dorranceton 

McCollum,   D.    O.,    Dorranceton 

McKeehan,    Harry   H.,   Wyoming 

Miller,    Mrs.    Helen   Reynolds 

Miller,    Reynolds 

Miller,   Burr,   Jr. 

Miner,   Dr.    Charles  H. 

Miner,    Mrs.    Charles   A. 

Miner,   Mrs.   Charles  H. 

Miner,    Robert   Charles 

Miner,   Mr.   and  Mrs.    Sidney   R. 

Miner,   Col.   Asher 

Mitchell,    Mrs.   Wm,    B.,   Oak   Lane,    Philadelphia 

Morgan,  Mrs.   T.   Archer 

Moore,   Guy  W. 

Mott,    Marilla   Fellows,    Scranton 

Mott,   Smith  B.,   Scranton 

Neiger,   J.   L.,   Easton,   Pa. 

Nesbitt,   Abram 

Newell,   Mr.   and  Mrs.   T.   L.,   Kingston 

Nimmo,    Elizabeth   J.,    Pittston 
♦Nimmo,   Mrs.    Louise  Jones,    Pittston 

Oakford,    J.    W.,    Scranton 

Paine,    Hendrick   E.,    Scranton 

Parke,   W.   G.,    Scranton 

Parsons,   Maj.    O.    A. 

Parsons,    J.    Sedgwick 

Parsons,    Sheldon   M. 

Patterson,   Roswell  H.,   Scranton 

Peck,    William   H.,    Scranton 
♦Pettebone,   J.    S. 

Pettebone,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    George,    Forty   Fort 
♦Phelps,   F.   A. 

Phelps,    Mrs.    F.   A. 

William  G.,   Binghamton 
Mr.   and  Mrs.    H.   B.,    Battle  Creek,   Mich. 
Edith   Agnes,    Battle   Creek,    Mich. 
Rollo   G.,    Battle   Creek,    Mich. 


Phelps, 
Plumb, 
Plumb, 
Plumb, 
Polen,    Miss   Abbie,    Wyoming 


John 

Schuyler  L. 

Mr.   and  Mr 

Constance 

Nancy   Buckingham 


Reynolds, 

Reynolds, 

Reynolds,    Mr.   and  Mrs.   Dorrance 

Reynolds, 

Reynolds,    Nancy   Buckingham    Dorrance 

Reynolds,   Patricia 

Rice,    Hon.    C.    E. 

Richmond,    William   Henry,    Scranton 

Richmond,    Clara   Morss,    Scranton 

Ricketts,    Col.    R.    Bruce 

Ricketts,   William  Reynolds 

Ricketts,   Mrs.    Elizabeth   Reynolds 

Ricketts,    Miss   Jean 

Ricketts,    Miss   Leigh 

Ripple,    E.    H.,    Jr.,    Scranton 

Ripple,   Jessie  C,   Scranton 

Roberts,   Samuel 

Rogers,    Dr.    L.    L.,    Kingston 

Root,    A.    R.,    441    S.    43d,    Philadelphia 

Root,   Stanley,   441   S.    43d,   Philadelphia 


West   Pittston 
Washington,   D.    C. 
Scott,    Jr.,    Plains 


Ross,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   K.   J.,   Pittston 
Ross,_  Mariana   F.,    Pittston 
Rowley,   Thompson   H. 
Rutledge,   Edward  Joseph,   Pittston 
Ryman,   C.   J.,   Dallas 
Saxe,    Sterling   B.,    Wyoming 
Schooley,    H.    B. 
Schooley,   J.    J. 
Schooley,   Jesse  B.,    Wyoming 
Schooley,   Mrs.   Eva  J. 
Scott,    Eben   Greenough 
''harpe,    Richard 
Sharpe,   Miss   Sallie 
Sharpe,    Miss   Mary   A. 
Sharpe,    Miss   Elizabeth    Montgomery 
Shaw,   James  Harding 
Shepherd,    W.    C. 
Shifter,   Charles  N. 
Shoemaker,    Jacob   I.,    Wyoming 
Shoemaker,   Miss  Jane  A. 
Shoemaker,    Mrs.    Harold   Mercer 
Shoemaker,    Miss   Jennie   H.,    Plains 
Shoemaker,    Mrs.    Jennie   M.,    Wyoming 
Shoemaker,    Mrs.   Mary   S.,   Wyoming 
Slosson,    Miss   Mary 
Smith,    Mrs.    May   Cary, 
Snyder,    Mrs.    Dr.    A.    A., 
Stark,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    D. 
Stevens,    Adelia   Ross 
Stites,    Rev.    W.   Scott,   Wyoming 
Sturdevant,    Mrs.    Carrie    Rogers 
Sturdevant,    Mr.    and   Mrs.   W.    H. 
Sturdevant,    Miss   Jessie  T. 
Sturdevant,    Thomas  K. 
Sutton,   James 
Taylor,    Dr.    Lewis  H. 
Thayer,   W.   E.,   Scranton 
Thomas,    Mr.    and  Mrs.    Isaac   M. 
Torborg,   John  G. 

Tracy,    Mrs.    Frederick    K.,    Scranton 
Trumbower,    Charles   K.,    West   Pittston 
Trumbower,   Mrs.   Mary  B.   Richart,   West  Pittston 
Tubbs,    Hon.    Charles,   Osceola,   Pa. 
Tucker,   Mrs.   Henry  St.   George,   Lexington,   Va. 
Von  Storch,   T.   C,   Scranton 
Von   Storch,    Theo.    William,    Scranton 
Van   Tuyl,    A.    W.,    Wyoming 
Wadhams,   Ralph  H. 
Watres,    Hon.    L.    A.,    Scranton 
Welles,    Mrs.    Anna   M. 
Welles,    Levi,    Spring  Hill,    Pa. 
Welles,    Albert    H.,    Scranton 
Welles,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Edward 
Welles,    Miss   Charlotte   R.,    Forty   Fort 
Welles,   Mr.    and  Mrs.    Henry  H. 
Weller,    Mrs.   Mabel   S. 
Welter,   J.   L.,   Dorranceton 
Wilcox,   Emily,    Scranton 

Wilcox,   Mr.    and  Mrs.   William  A.,    Scranton 
Wilcox,    William   Jenkins,    Scranton 
Williams,    C.    M.,    Plainsville 
Woodward,   J.    B. 
Wren,    Christopher,    Plymouth 
Wright,    George   R. 
Yarrington,    W.    L.,    Carbondale 
♦Died   since   preceding   meeting. 


REPORT  OF  EXERCISES. 


This  is  the  place,  stand  still,  my  steed, 

Let  me  review  the  scene ; 
And  summon  from  the  shadowy  past 

The  forms  that  once  have  been. 

The  above  stanza,  with  which  Dr.  Richardson  began  his 
address  at  Wyoming  Monument  July  3,  191 2,  well  expresses 
the  spirit  in  which  more  than  500  persons  go  to  the  monu- 
ment each  year  to  honor  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in 
the  massacre  of  July  3,  1778.  It  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  Wyoming  Commemorative  Association  for  the  residents 
of  Wyoming  Valley  to  pay  homage  to  their  ancestors  under 
most  pleasant  conditions.  There  is  always  good  music  and 
a  splendid  address,  and  many  of  the  old  settlers  of  the  valley 
take  this  opportunity  to  renew  acquaintance  and  exchange 
reminiscences. 

John  W.  Hollenback  presided  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  Benjamin  Dorrance,  and  it  was  well  said  of  him 
by  one  of  the  speakers  that  Mr.  Hollenback  was  well  quali- 
fied and  capable  of  filling  the  place  of  any  man,  and  the| 
grace  with  which  he  conducted  the  exercises  proved  the 
remark  true. 

The  following  Vice  Presidents  occupied  seats  on  the 
platform:  Rev.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden,  William  Henry 
Richmond,  Scranton ;  William  A.  Wilcox,  Scranton  ;  Maj. 
C.  B.  Dougherty.  The  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Eckard  of  Scranton,  and  the  program  was  interspersed  with 
music  by  Rowley's  Ninth  Regiment  Band. 

Gen.  Dougherty  was  called  upon  and  made  a  short 
address.  He  said  he  remembered  as  a  boy  having  read  of 
the  massacre,  and  one  day,  with  a  companion,  walked  all 
the  way  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  see  the  spot.  He  never 
passes  it  since  without  feeling  an  inspiration  and  admira- 
tion for  the  men  who  were  murdered  there.  His  only  regret 
is  that  the  occasion  is  not  more  generally  observed  by  the 
people  of  the  valley.     "I  would  like  to  sec  the  children  of 


the  public  schools  present  at  the  annual  celebration,  as  there 
is  no  lesson  that  should  be  more  freely  taught  than  that 
which  took  place  here." 

Mr.  Hollenback  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
woman  in  the  audience  who  was  present  at  the  dedication 
of  the  monument  and  helped  in  the  singing.  He  also  asked 
a  cheer  for  Vice  President  Richmond,  who,  though  more 
than  91  years  of  age,  comes  down  from  Scranton  each  year 
to  the  exercises.  He  continued  as  follows :  "The  monu- 
ment remained  unfinished  for  a  good  many  years  and  finally 
the  ladies  of  the  valley  became  ashamed  of  its  condition  and 
raised  money  in  various  ways  to  finish  it."  He  spoke  of  his 
grandfather,  who  carried  the  standard  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre.  When  he  saw  that  the  cause  was  lost  he  escaped 
to  the  river  and  swam  across,  warning  the  people  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  who  fled  over  the  mountains.  Mr.  Hollenback  paid 
a  tribute  to  Rev.  Horace  E.  Hayden,  who  has  spent  so  much 
time  and  labor  in  gathering  and  preserving  data  of  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  Wyoming  Valley. 

The  principal  address  of  the  day  was  by  Charles 
Francis  Richardson,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  until  last  year  a  pro- 
fessor of  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  at  Dartmouth  College. 
It  was  a  brilliant  address  and  delivered  in  a  most  effective 
manner.  Prof.  Richardson  is  a  relative  of  Sidney  R.  Miner 
and  was  entertained  by  him. 


"TO  THE  DEATH." 

An  Addeess  by 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  RICHARDSON,  PH.  D.,  LITT.  D. 


DELIVERED  AT  THE  WYOMING  MONUMENT 
Before  the 

WYOMING  COMMEMORATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
JULY  3rd,  1912 


"This  is  the  place;  stand  still,  my  steed; 

Let  me  review  the  scene, 
And  summon  from  the  shadowy  past 

The  forms  that  once  have  been." 

Again  and  again,  beneath  the  burning  sun  or  the  pour 
ing  rain  of  this  third  of  July,  some  of  you  have  repeopled 
this  hallowed  ground  with  a  crowd  of  figures  sadly  familiar 
to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  Pennsylvanian.  "Yet  once  more, 
O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more"  there  rises  before  us  the  poor 
little  band  of  men  and  boys  left  behind,  in  fancied  security, 
when  the  majority  of  the  fathers  and  brethren  were  fighting 
the  foe  on  distant  fields.  Again,  in  our  vision,  they  are  out- 
numbered and  butchered  by  a  far  larger  troop  of  British 
and  aboriginal  fighters,  with  ranks  augmented  by  Tories  of 
native  stock,  not  unwilling  to  add  treachery  to  internecine 
strife.  And  so,  as  Campbell  said  in  a  terse  prose  more 
effective,  it  seems  to  me,  than  all  the  poetic  fiction  of  the 
poem  your  grandparents  knew  so  well :  "In  an  evil  hour, 
the  junction  of  European  with  Indian  arms  converged  this 
terrestrial  paradise  into  a  frightful  waste." 
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I  ask  you  to-day,  on  this  interesting  spot,  surrounded 
by  memories  which  in  themselves  constitute  a  great  cloud 
of  witnesses,  seriously  to  consider  with  me  two  vital  ques- 
tions :  Why  does  man  kill  ?  When  is  he  willing  to  be 
killed? 

The  proper  discussion  of  these  topics  would  constitute, 
in  a  sense,  the  history  not  only  of  humanity  but  also  of  the 
so-called  lower  animals,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  would  run  into  philosophy,  whether  stoic, 
epicurean,  or  pragmatic.  It  would  involve  inquiries  into 
altruism  and  a  dozen  theologies,  from  Homer's  to  Hodge's ; 
and  it  would  occupy  weeks  and  months  instead  of  the  few 
minutes  which  your  kind  patience  has  allotted  me  to-day. 
All  that  I  can  do  is  to  try,  without  wasting  time  over  flowers 
of  oratory  or  wreaths  of  commemorative  grief,  to  remind 
you  of  some  of  the  facts  in  the  slow  evolution  of  the  idea 
that  killing  is  not  necessarily  triumph,  and  that  being  killed 
is  not  necessarily  defeat.  And  I  think  that  I  can  make 
myself  plain,  at  the  start,  by  saying  that  the  entire  history 
of  the  struggle  for  life  on  this  earth  is  the  history  of  the 
ever-changing  answer  to  the  question :  What  do  you  mean 
by  advantage? 

The  first  answer,  in  organic  life,  is  a  very  simple  one : 
Eat  up  that  which  you  desire,  and  kill  whatever  is  in  your 
way.  The  struggle  for  one  life  means  the  end  of  other 
lives,  the  sooner  the  better.  Nature,  says  Tennyson,  is  "red 
with  ravin."  The  sarcely  sentient  earth-worm  (which  Dar- 
win has  proved  to  be  well-nigh  essential  to  our  human 
existence)  gets  such  humble  sustenance  as  it  can,  only  to 
be  drowned  by  the  fertilizing  rain  or  grabbed  into  the  giz- 
ard  of  the  voracious  robin,  which  eats  its  own  weight  in  a 
day.  Then  the  prowling  cat  devours  the  robin,  as  though, 
among  the  carnivora,  life  were  but  a  tale  of  the  House  That 
Jack  Built.  It  is  painful,  for  those  of  us  who  are  not  vege- 
tarians, to  reflect  upon  the  holocausts  which  have  permitted 
us  to  live  to  be  here  to-day.    Even  in  the  harmless  realm  of 
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the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  squirrel  eats  the  acorn,  perhaps 
giving  the  oak  a  progeny  the  less.  One  tree  crowds  out 
another ;  and  the  strongest,  in  every  sphere  of  existence, 
survives  and  grows  great  because  the  weakest  dwindles  and 
dies.  Vegetable  and  animal  seem  to  chant,  in  immitigable 
chorus:  "Unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he 
shall  have  abundance :  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath."  Cumulative  power 
is  the  one  lesson  of  that  great  law  of  evolution  which,  first 
fully  formulated  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  is  now 
taken  for  granted  by  everybody.  As  the  cynical  Edwin 
Lawrence  Godkin  once  said  in  another  discussion :  "This 
arrangement  of  Providence  may  seem  injudicious,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  unavoidable." 

The  history  of  primitive  man  at  first  seems  to  show 
nothing  better.  There  is  my  enemy ;  let  me  brain  him,  and 
take  his  scalp  for  my  belt  and  his  wife  for  my  wigwam. 
Charles  Kingsley  once  pointed  out  that  theft  and  murder 
themselves  are  but  a  primitive  search  for  the  lowest  of  all 
paradises,  the  paradise  of  self-gratification.  Says  the  brutal 
ego  to  the  brutal  non-ego :  Get  out  of  my  way,  lest  I  flesh 
my  teeth  in  you.  And  that,  aver  many  in  their  haste,  is  the 
lesson  of  life,  all  the  way  from  the  germ  to  the  grave,  and 
from  the  days  of  Cain  to  the  days  of  the  Dreadnoughts. 

But  this  too  hasty  conclusion  begins  to  give  way  as  we 
study  the  very  first  page  of  the  history  of  evolution  in  the 
world  of  life.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  by  no  means 
the  survival  of  the  strongest,  in  the  physical  sense.  Force 
is  not  mere  might  of  muscle  or  length  of  fangs.  Tiny  plants 
and  feeble  animals  multiply  because  of  acquired  cleverness 
in  cross-fertilization ;  in  protective  mimicry ;  in  swift  dex- 
terity. The  life  that  derives  the  best  means  for  defense 
may  outwit  the  life  that  is  best  equipped  for  attack.  Even 
the  sod  that  we  grind  beneath  our  heel  "climbs  to  a  soul  in 
grass  and  flowers."  The  mastodon  has  perished,  but  the 
mouse   survives.     The  pterodactyl   no   longer  burdens   the 
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air,  but  the  humming-bird  still  darts  and  poises  above  our 
flower-beds. 

"Unless  to  thought  is  added  will,"  says  Emerson, 
"Apollo  is  an  imbecile" ; 

but  back  of  that  we  may  as  truly  say : 

"Unless  to  force  is  added  thought 
The  powers  of  nature  go  for  nought." 

Just  as  in  phyllotaxy  the  branching  plant  develops  the 
precise  arrangement  best  suited  to  enable  it  to  get  the  most 
light  and  air  and  to  give  the  most  fragrance  and  shade,  so 
in  the  animal  kingdom  those  individuals  triumph  which 
best  prove  their  right  to  be  and  their  capacity  to  benefit 
other  beings.  Not  always,  to  be  sure,  and  not  necessarilv 
in  the  case  of  a  given  individual  at  a  given  time ;  but  inevit- 
ably in  the  long  procession  of  God's  centuries.  The  increas- 
ing purpose  that  runs  through  the  ages  is  the  evolution  of  a 
meaning  of  advantage  that  spells  the  good  of  the  best,  not 
the  worst,  in  the  individual ;  the  best,  not  the  worst,  in  the 
group.  And  by  best  we  mean  the  addition  of  intelligence 
to  brute  force,  and  at  least  a  kind  of  elementary  morals  to 
intelligence. 

John  Fiske,  in  his  suggestive  little  book  entitled  "The 
Destiny  of  Man  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  His  Origin,"  argues 
that  in  evolution  selfish  advantage  inevitably  yields  to  social 
advantage,  and  strife  to  peace : 

"So  long  as  the  method  of  obtaining  food  was  the  same 
as  that  employed  by  brute  animals,  men  must  continue  to 
fight  liks  dogs  over  a  bone.  But  presently  man's  superior 
intelligence  came  into  play  in  such  wise  that  other  and 
better  methods  of  getting  food  were  devised.  When  in 
intervals  of  peace  men  learned  to  rear  flocks  and  herds,  and 
to  till  the  ground,  and  when  they  had  further  learned  to 
exchange  with  one  another  the  products  of  their  labor,  a 
new  step,  of  most  profound  significance,  was  taken.  Tribes 
which  had  once  learned  how  to  do  these  things  were  not 
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long  in  overcoming  their  neighbors,  and  flourishing  at  their 
expense,  for  agriculture  allows  a  vastly  greater  population 
to  live  upon  a  given  area,  and  in  many  ways  it  favors  social 
compactness.  An  immense  series  of  social  changes  was 
now  begun.  Whereas  the  only  conceivable  bond  of  political 
combination  had  heretofore  been  blood-relationship,  a  new 
basis  was  now  furnished  by  territorial  contiguity  and  by 
community  of  occupation.  The  supply  of  food  was  no 
longer  strictly  limited,  for  it  could  be  indefinitely  increased 
by  peaceful  industry;  and  moreover,  in  the  free  exchange 
of  the  products  of  labor,  it  ceased  to  be  true  that  one  man's 
interest  was  opposed  to  another's.     *     *     * 

"As  regards  the  significance  of  man's  position  in  the 
universe,  this  gradual  elimination  of  strife  is  a  fact  of 
utterly  unparalleled  grandeur.  Words  cannot  do  justice  10 
such  a  fact.  It  means  that  the  wholesale  destruction  of  life, 
which  has  heretofore  characterized  evolution  ever  since  life 
began,  and  through  which  the  higher  forms  of  organic  exist- 
ence have  been  produced,  must  presently  come  to  an  end  in 
the  case  of  the  chief  of  God's  creatures.  It  means  that  the 
universal  struggle  for  existence,  having  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing forth  that  consummate  product  of  creative  energy,  the 
human  soul,  has  done  its  work  and  will  presently  cease." 

I  need  not  pause  here  to  do  more  than  add  that  Fiske 
concludes  that  the  evolved  soul  has  in  some  cases  developed 
a  nature  so  inherently  non-physical  as  necessarily  to  sur- 
mount and  surpass  the  merely  physical  and  pass  on  to 
immortality. 

What,  then,  is  man's  attitude  toward  death?  How  has 
he  felt  in  the  imperfect  past  of  the  world,  how  does  he  feel 
in  the  still  imperfect  present,  regarding  this  most  certain 
of  facts,  this  greatest  of  mysteries?  Is  the  end  of  another's 
life  an  indifferent  or  possibly  an  agreeable  thing  to  a  man, 
while  the  end  of  his  own  life  is  a  horror?  Often,  in  the 
bygone  centuries ;  sometimes  to-day ;  but  to  both  questions, 
on  the  whole,  the  history  of  humanity  gives  answer  with  a 
cumulative  No. 
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To  begin  with,  the  devil's  greatest  lie  is  comprehended 
in  the  words  "All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life," 
— sometimes  quoted  as  an  utterance  of  inspiration.  Why, 
even  the  so-called  brute  beasts  rise  and  refute  the  Father 
of  Lies  when  he  makes  such  a  statement.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  red  ravin  of  nature,  whereby  the  robin  devours  the 
worm,  and  the  cat — or  the  Italian — the  robin.  But  the 
poorest  little  bird,  if  but  she  have  a  nest-full  of  young,  will 
defy  some  monster  a  hundred  times  bigger  than  herself,  and 
risk  her  life  a  hundred  times  over.  Have  you  never  seen 
a  hen — of  which  it  might  be  said  in  general,  as  in  the  biblical 
description  of  the  ostrich,  "God  hath  deprived  her  of  wis- 
dom"— transformed  into  a  fury  in  the  presence  of  some 
sudden  danger  to  her  chicks?  When  they  have  grown  up 
she  knows  them  not ;  but  at  rearing-time  she  has  developed 
the  instinct  of  maternity,  and  maternity  is  altruism,  even 
to  the  death.  As  we  rise  through  savagery  to  half-civiliza- 
tion, there  may  be  cases  when  the  tigress  eats  her  young  or 
the  so-called  woman  or  man  dashes  the  imperfect  infant  or 
the  girl-baby  against  rock  or  tree ;  but  no  dispassionate  stu- 
dent of  evolution  finds  this  to  be  the  rule.  First  the  million 
eggs  of  the  fish,  or  the  hundred  eggs  of  the  reptile  or  the 
ant,  and  care  for  the  eggs  rather  than  the  young;  then  the 
few  progeny  of  the  higher  mammals,  and  a  maternal  self- 
sacrifice  in  which  selfishness,  for  life  or  for  death,  utterly 
disappears.  Henry  Drummond,  who  was  a  sound  scientist 
as  well  as  a  prophet  of  love,  closed  his  lectures  on  "The 
Evolution  of  Man"  with  these  words : 

"The  entire  basis  of  the  social  and  moral  life  is  physi- 
cal, and  all  these  preparations  in  nature  had  an  ethical  end. 
It  is  a  fact  to  which  too  little  significance  has  been  given 
that  the  whole  work  of  organic  nature  culminates  in  the 
making  of  Mothers — that  the  animal  series  end  with  a 
group  which  even  the  naturalist  has  been  forced  to  call  the 
Mammalia.  When  the  savage  mother  awoke  to  her  first 
tenderness,  a  new  creative  hand  was  at  work  in  the  world." 
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Another  refutation  of  Satan's  statement  is  found  in 
suicide,  whether  it  seeks  death  as  a  coward's  escape,  or 
meets  death  with  a  stoic's  cynical  indifference.  The  pol- 
troon fears  that  which  is  behind  more  than  that  which  is 
before ;  the  philosopher  drinks  his  cup  of  hemlock,  and  half 
lightly,  half  seriously,  bids  a  cock  be  sacrificed  to  Aescula- 
pius. Years  ago  I  chanced  to  be  walking  past  a  cave  in 
Central  Park,  in  which  two  little  boys  were  sitting  beneath 
an  overhanging  rock.  "What  would  you  do,"  said  one  to  the 
other,  "if  that  rock  should  fall  on  you  ?"  "Fd  say  good-bye 
to  myself,"  was  the  prompt  rejoinder.  That  mood,  brave 
or  indifferent,  has  accompanied  millions  as  they  have 
approached  the  end  of  earth.  It  is  the  uniform  testimony 
of  physicians  that  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  dying 
show  no  fear  of  the  great  change — partly,  of  course, 
because  nature  lays  upon  us  the  soothing  hand  of  accident 
or  disease,  and  so  supplies  her  own  hypnotic  as  the  body 
passes  into  its  final  sleep. 

But  far  higher  than  such  a  negative  attitude  is  the 
noble  self-sacrifice  by  which  countless  martyrs  have 

"climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  heaven 
Through  peril,  toil,  and  pain," 

not  so  much  welcoming  death  as  the  door  of  their  personal 
paradise  as  striving  to  make  their  own  dissolution  an  addi- 
tion to  the  sum-total  of  the  rightness  of  things  in  God's 
universe.  It  is  something  to  give  up  an  earthly  life  of 
struggle  and  trouble  and  torture  and  immediate  defeat,  for 
a  great  personal  reward ;  it  is  more  to  be  indifferent  to 
every  thought  of  self,  here  or  hereafter,  if  so  be  that  others 
gain  by  the  fact  that  we  have  lived  and  died : 

"Life  is  love,  and  love  is  eternity." 

Aside  from  our  own  death,  what  is  our  attitude  toward 
the  death  of  others? 
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Looking  back  over  human  history,  in  the  two  divisions 
which  used  to  be  called  "sacred"  and  "profane/'  we  find  a 
slow  and  sporadic,  but  on  the  whole  unmistakable,  growth 
of  individual,  national,  and  racial  sympathy. 

At  first  the  division  was  hard  and  fast:  Hebrew  and 
Gentile ;  Greek  and  barbarian ;  that  is,  right  and  wrong ;  the 
right  to  exterminate  one's  enemies,  the  wrong  of  deviation 
from  the  normal  and  orthodox  standard  of  the  particular 
people  that  had  set  itself  in  the  seat  of  judgment  over  all 
other  peoples.  Even  the  splendid  and  austere  theism  of  the 
Old  Testament,  so  far  superior  to  the  artistic  but  super- 
ficial and  unworthy  polytheism  of  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome, 
was  marred  by  desires  that  the  tongues  of  Hebrew  dogs 
might  be  red  with  the  blood  of  Gentile  enemies,  and  prayers 
that  none  might  give  bread  to  their  fatherless  children.  The 
Lord  of  Hosts,  as  explained  to  man  by  Jesus,  became  Our 
Father ;  but  even  so  the  battle-figures  survived  and  survive. 
Life  is  nought  but  a  vast  struggle  on  the  armed  field,  or 
among  more  deadly  ambushes.  Why,  our  very  hymns  voice 
the  age-long  song,  with  their  "Onward,  Christian  soldiers," 
"Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  cross,"  "Fight  the  good  fight,"  "The 
Son  of  Man  goes  forth  to  war,"  "We  have  chosen  to  follow 
the  crucified  Lord,  though  he  lead  us  through  perils  of  fire 
and  of  sword,"  and  a  hundred  others.  The  crusades  are 
dead,  but  the  Salvation  Army  is  very  much  alive.  That 
pathetic  parody  of  the  greater  movement,  the  Children's 
Crusade  to  Jerusalem,  is  hidden  from  our  eyes  by  the  mists 
of  mediaevalism ;  but  the  Boy  Scouts  of  1912  still  express 
the  military  spirit  which  seems  inherent  in  humanity. 
Indeed,  at  the  moment  when  I  was  writing  these  words 
there  came  to  my  desk  a  circular  advertising  eight  different 
books  on  military  objects. 

Is  it  all  inevitable?  "The  grandeur  that  was  Rome" 
is  to-day  waging  a  war  of  spoliation  against  the  Turk,  the 
former  spoiler  of  western  Europe ;  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many eye  each  other  as  Saul  eyed  David ;  and  we  ourselves, 
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after  fighting  five  wars  since  the  Massacre  of  Wyoming, 
maintain  a  naval  establishment  either  second  or  third  in  the 
world-list.  Is  war  a  means  toward  an  end,  or  must  it  still 
be  deemed,  as  lately  declared  by  an  American  bishop,  a 
good  thing  in  itself?  In  other  words — and  here  in  the 
woodland  State  of  William  Penn  is  the  place  of  all  places 
to  ask  the  question — How  far  is  non-resistance  justifiable? 
When  shall  strife  give  way  to  peace? 

Certainly  there  are  times,  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
nations,  when  nothing  is  justifiable  but  a  blow:  quick,  hard, 
and  perhaps  fatal.  Carlyle's  fine  essay  entitled,  "The  Ever- 
lasting Yea"  means  that  man's  /  will  must  sometimes  be 
transmuted  into  tremendous  action ;  into  a  defense  that  is 
just  or  an  attack  which  is  but  an  anticipated  defense.  Be 
ye  angry  and  sin  not  is  an  unavoidable  maxim  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  commonwealth.  Looking  back  upon  our  five 
national  wars,  it  is  hard  for  the  most  dispassionate  Ameri- 
can to  feel  that  we  were  wrong  at  Valley  Forge ;  or  when 
the  guns  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Guerriere  were  boom- 
ing across  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic ;  or  when  the  high  tide 
of  the  Confederacy  was  turned  at  Gettysburg ;  or  when  the 
smoke-clouds  cleared  after  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay. 
Regarding  the  Mexican  conflict  of  1846-8,  our  minds  are 
not  so  clear.  James  Russell  Lowell  wrote  a  book  against 
it — the  first  series  of  the  "Biglow  Papers" — in  which  he 
made  his  Yakee  mouthpiece  exclaim : 

"Ez  fur  war,  I  call  it  murder, 
There  you  have  it  plain  and  flat." 

To  him,  as  to  others  of  the  extreme  abolitionists  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Mexican  War  was  an  unwarrantable  outrage 
of  the  strong  upon  the  weak ;  a  needless  strife,  selfishly 
promoted  by  the  pro-slavery  propaganda.  Lowell,  indeeed, 
rather  than  have  war,  was  ready  to  justify  the  separation 
of  the  Union,  fifteen  years  before  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter.  In  the  first  of  the  "Biglow  Papers,"  published  in 
June,  1846,  he  made  Hosea  Biglow  say: 
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"Ef  I'd  my  way,  I  had  ruther 

We  should  go  to  work  an'  part — 
They  take  one  way,  we  take  'tother — 

Guess  it  wouldn't  break  my  heart.' 
Man  hed  ough'  ,to  put  asunder 

Them  that  God  has  noways  jined ; 
An'  I  shouldn't  greatly  wonder 

Ef  there's  thousand  o'  my  mind." 

But  on  the  other  hand,  our  chief  historian  of  the  Mexican 
War,  after  years  of  toil  over  all  accessible  documents  in 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  lately  told  me  that  to  him 
our  national  course  seemed  at  once  compulsory  and  ethical. 
In  this,  and  in  all  similar  questions,  let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  Forever  to  yield  is  not  only 
to  be  a  poltroon,  but  a  poltroon  who  deliberately  gives  full 
swing  to  the  powers  of  evil.  Every  fibre  of  our  being 
responds  to  Tom  Hughes'  demand  that  every  Tom  Brown 
among  us,  all  the  way  from  the  Rugby  field  to  the  battlefield 
shall  fight  against  the  mean  bully,  to  the  end  of  our 
endurance. 

Yet  there  is  an  Everlasting  Nay  as  well,  in  Carlyle's 
book  and  in  the  book  of  life.  If  poltroonery  is  bad,  prize- 
fighting is  no  better.  The  mere  wager  of  battle,  as  Presi- 
dent Taft  has  effectively  reminded  us,  ought  to  be  absurd 
in  our  day.  We  may  study  evolution  sidewise  as  well  as 
backwards ;  thus  too  often,  in  our  modern  life,  we  see  con- 
ditions and  acts  which  ought  to  be  archaic  memories.  But 
at  any  rate,  we  should  forever  remember  that  war  is  the 
means,  peace  the  end.  We  fight,  if  fight  we  must,  to  gain 
and  keep  the  reward  of  battle.  Browning's  "I  was  ever  a 
fighter"  means  that  he  strove  to  win,  not  that  he  loved  fight- 
ing for  its  own  sake.  Choose,  if  you  can,  what  Bacon  calls 
the  "benign  extreme."  The  ideal  is  the  ultimate  real ;  and, 
at  our  worst,  the  recent  history  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States  is  not  the  sort  of  history  they 
were  making  a  hundred  years  ago.  Pax  triumphans,  the 
world  over,  may  still  be  a  dream,  but  the  nations  are  begin- 
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ning  to  discover  that  moral  force  is  the  last  arbiter!  And 
sometimes  events  move  with  a  whirl,  for  in  national  history, 
as  in  geological,  catastrophism  is  as  true  as  the  slow  evolu- 
tionary processes  which  have  led  up  to  the  quick  result. 
Who  thought,  five  years  ago,  that  China  would  be  a  repub- 
lic in  our  time  ?  Is  our  gratulation  too  hasty  ?  Who  thought, 
before  Sedan,  that  the  pasteboard  empire  of  France  would 
yield  to  a  republic  that  has  stood  stable  for  four  decades  ? 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  fateful  field  on  which  we 
stand,  nor  be  led,  by  distant  generalities,  to  ignore  the  ques- 
tion :  What  is  to  be  said  of  an  apparently  useless  loss  of 
life,  like  that  in  the  massacre  here? 

To  die,  says  Lord  Bacon,  is  as  natural  as  to  be  born. 
One  fate  awaits  us  all.  If,  in  Hebrew,  Christian,  or  other 
faiths,  some  rarely  exceptional  soul  is  translated  to  another 
world  without  physical  dissolution,  it  is  but  a  glorification 
of  the  common  passing  from  mortality  to  immortality.  Not 
one  human  being  exists  on  this  earth  who  was  alive  on  the 
third  of  July,  1778;  and  though,  in  the  ill-attested  records 
of  the  animal  world,  some  form  of  lower  life  may  have  had 
a  sluggish  existence  from  such  a  distant  date,  the  inevitable 
but  a  little  longer  waits.  We  must  yield  to  the  common 
necessity ;  let  us  not  meet  it  with  a  whine. 

Humanity's  most  solemn  puzzle,  in  the  face  of  this 
common  destiny  of  death,  is  the  departure  of  the  happy 
little  child,  with  his  future  all  unwon ;  of  the  stalwart  youth 
or  the  gentle  girl,  amid  the  roses  of  life's  summer ;  of  those 
who,  like  the  victims  of  Wyoming  or  of  the  Titanic,  seem 
merely  to  perish  unawares  in  a  futile  quenching  of  the 
torch  of  life.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  countless  thousands 
who  thus  have  died? 

This,  it  seems  to  me :  that  in  the  great  plan  of  our  mys- 
terious universe  no  force  can  be  lost.  They  have  gone,  but 
they  have  left  their  monitions  to  the  living:  monitions  of 
fidelity,  of  daily  trust  in  the  unknown,  of  betterment  for 
successive   generations.     The   recorded   history   of   man   is 
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one  grand  story  of  the  triumph  of  defeat.  After  Eden,  an 
attained  virtue  which  was  nobler  and  stronger  than  un- 
tempted  innocence.  After  the  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  promised  land.  Conquered  Greece  led  conquering 
Rome  captive.  Loss  may  be  gain,  if  not  for  the  individual, 
then  for  society.  The  Norman  victory  at  Hastings  was  but 
the  prelude  to  that  greater  victory  whereby  the  crushed 
Anglo-Saxons  were  to  assimilate  half  the  civilized  world. 
The  Puritans  oppressed  the  Quakers,  banished  the  Baptists, 
and  executed  poor  creatures  on  Witch  Hill,  only  to  build 
better  than  they  knew,  and  prepare  the  way  for  what 
Brooks  Adams  has  called  the  Emancipation  of  Massachu- 
setts herself.  As  the  twentieth  century  proceeds  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  one  great  name  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
all  the  world,  is  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Would  that 
name  have  gone  down  the  ages  with  quite  the  same  glory  if 
Lincoln  had  not  died  a  death  which  seemed  the  very  nadir 
of  wanton  futility?  Washington  and  Webster  and  Lincoln 
are  a  thousandfold  more  alive  than  some  of  the  dead 
corpses  we  meet  on  our  streets  to-day:  men  and  women 
who  think  they  live  because  they  breathe  and  walk,  but  who 
really  died  long  ago — died  to  every  noble  aspiration  and 
helpful  endeavor.  Nor  is  it  for  us  to  say  what,  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  higher  meaning  of  the  advantage  of  man,  is 
the  "nicely  calculated  less  or  more."  Those  poor  dead  of 
long  ago,  here  by  Forty  Fort,  were  not  Washingtons  or 
Lincolns;  but  would  not  you  have  preferred  to  go  into  the 
unknown  with  the  least  of  them  rather  than  with  the  world- 
shaking  Corsican,  who,  born  nine  years  before  their  death, 
was  to  "wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne"  ? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  that 
tragedy  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  which  made  the  present 
year  an  annus  mirabilis  in  the  history  of  marine  disasters. 
It  was  the  result  of  man's  vainglorious  recklessness,  not 
God's  beneficent  providence ;  and  those  midnight  hours  of 
terror  on  the  wave  may  have  been,  for  some,  a  time  of 
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base  struggle  for  self-preservation  at  any  price  of  pol- 
troonery. Men  may  be  living  to-day  who  know,  in  their 
heart  of  hearts,  that  they  have  no  right  to  be  alive — nay, 
that  then  they  died  to  every  noble  impulse.  That  memory 
of  unworthiness  is  the  shadow  that  shall  follow  them  on 
their  ill-earned  path  to  a  later  grave.  But  of  many,  many 
more,  as  we  believe  and  know,  a  different  tale  must  be  told. 
Men  faced  death  with  a  smile,  that  women  and  children 
might  live.  Childless  women  stood  aside,  as  the  life-boats 
were  filling,  that  mothers  might  be  saved ;  and  other  women 
calmly  awaited  the  engulfing  wave,  not  to  be  parted  from 
their  husbands  in  death.  The  heroism  of  the  poor  musi- 
cians, playing  their  pathetic  hymns  to  the  very  end,  was  as 
noble  as  any  recorded  in  the  Tale  of  Troy  Divine;  and 
common  sailors  displayed  a  knighthood  worthy  of  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  The  whole  world  to-day  is  far  richer 
because  of  the  catastrophe,  for  it  is  a  world  which  knows, 
as  it  did  not  know  before,  the  possible  nobility  of  average 
humanity. 

Is  it  too  late  to  recall  the  story  of  Major  Butt,  as  told 
by  Miss  Young,  a  former  associate  of  his  in  the  White 
House  circle? 

"The  last  person  to  whom  I  spoke  on  board  the  Titanic 
was  Archie  Butt,  and  his  good,  brave  face,  smiling  at  me 
from  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  was  the  last  I  could  distin- 
guish as  the  boat  I  was  in  pulled  away  from  the  steamer's 
side.  Archie  himself  put  me  into  the  boat,  wrapped  blank- 
ets around  me,  and  tucked  me  in  as  carefully  as  if  we  were 
starting  on  a  motor  ride.  When  he  had  carefully  wrapped 
me  up,  he  stepped  upon  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  and  lifting 
his  hat,  smiled  down  at  me.  'Good-bye,  Miss  Young,'  he 
said  bravely  and  smilingly.  'Luck  is  with  you.  Will  you 
kindly  remember  me  to  all  the  folks  back  home?'  Then  he 
stepped  to  the  deck  of  the  steamer  and  the  boat  I  was  in 
was  lowered  to  the  water.  As  our  boat  was  lowered  and 
left  the  side  of  the  steamer,  Archie  was  still  standing  at 
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the  rail,  looking  down  at  me.  His  hat  was  raised  and  the 
same  old  genial,  brave  smile  was  on  his  face.  The  picture 
he  made  as  he  stood  there,  hat  in  hand,  brave  and  smiling, 
was  one  that  will  always  linger  in  my  memory." 

To  the  death?  Yes;  but  dying  thus  is  the  highest  life 
of  man.  Indeed,  one  speaker,  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  horror,  went  so  far  as  to  say : 

"Recovering  from  the  shock  of  that  unthinkably  terrible 
disaster,  which  snuffed  out  1600  lives  in  a  moment  and 
glorified  them  forever,  I  see  the  event  in  the  large  as  the 
finest  exhibition  of  human  nature  at  its  best,  which  history 
affords.  Let  those  who  insist  that  we  need  war  in  order  to 
maintain  the  virility,  obedience,  and  heroism  of  the  race 
realize  that  here  we  have  an  occasion  for  which  none  had 
time  to  prepare,  and  yet  which  was  met  by  all  in  the  spirit 
of  the  noblest  traditions  and  highest  hopes  of  mankind." 

What  do  we  carry  from  these  monitions  of  death? 
Again  your  hearts  have  answered  the  question  while  I  have 
been  speaking — we  carry  the  lesson  of  defeat  that  becomes 
the  noblest  victory,  of  death  that  is  the  only  true  life :  the 
life  of  noble  resolve,  of  willing  sacrifice,  of  devotion  to  the 
death.  All  this  belongs  to  the  very  soul  of  the  eternal. 
When  men  die  in  no  struggle  of  gluttony,  or  greed,  or 
vengeance,  but  that  wives  and  children  and  fellow-men, 
known  and  unknown,  may  live,  their  own  apparently  pre- 
mature or  even  useless  departure  becomes  part  of  an  ever- 
lasting plan.  What  is  the  worth  of  a  few  additional  heart- 
beats in  comparison  with  such  an  end — an  end  that  in  itself 
is  the  noblest  of  beginnings.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  for 
die  is  "forth-fare".  That  is  all ;  sooner  or  later  we  forth- 
fare  from  this  half-known  world  to  the  Beyond ;  happy  is 
he  who,  going,  leaves  the  legacy  of  a  pure  and  quickening 
memory. 

One  hundred  and  three  years  ago,  Charles  Miner,  the 
historian  of  Wyoming,  wrote  an  impassioned  plea  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  on  this  spot.     Its  language,  put 
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into  the  mouth  of  an  imagined  spectator  of  the  massacre, 
curiously  recalls  the  concise  eloquence  of  the  old  Celtic 
bards: 

"Like  a  torrent  from  the  mountain,  swelled  with  cease- 
less rain,  pouring  with  irresistible  fury  on  the  valley,  so 
poured  forth  the  herds  of  savages  from  their  coverts  on 
our  devoted  left,  until  retreat  was  hopeless  and  victory 
impossible.  *  *  *  I  saw  the  old  man  turn  like  a 
wounded  panther  on  the  foe ;  three  savages  fell  by  his  arm, 
but  a  fourth  cleft  his  white  locks :  he  died  gloriously.  Ruin 
wide  and  awful  extended  o'er  the  plains.  The  flames  of 
our  habitations  rose  and  threw  a  lurid  light  athwart  the 
gloom  of  the  evening.  *  *  *  Never  have  I  rested  in 
quiet  since  that  day,  because  no  testimonial  of  respect  has 
been  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  slain.  Now  since  it  is  pro- 
posed to  raise  a  monument  over  them  do  I  rejoice.  Our 
old  men  will  be  glad  that  those  who  fell  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  are  not  unregarded.  Out;  young  men  shall  gather 
round  the  tombs ;  reflect  on  the  virtues  of  their  fathers ; 
their  souls  shall  catch  fire  as  at  the  altar — they  shall  swear 
a  new  devotion  to  liberty,  and  new  fealty  to  their  country." 

Thirty  years  later  the  Wyoming  mounment  arose,  and 
ever  since  has  stood  as  a  silent  witness  of  the  everlasting 
truth  that  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  shall  preserve  it. 
Like  the  shaft  that  surmounts  America's  most  historic  city 
it  commemorates  a  defeat  that  was  a  great  moral  victory. 
The  men  who  went  to  the  death  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Wyo- 
ming won  triumphs  that  made  Yorktown  possible.  So  it 
was  when  the  little  band  at  Sumter,  beleaguered  and  over- 
whelmed by  all  the  forces  of  a  State,  called  for  the  great 
uprising  of  the  North  that  spread  across  a  continent.  So 
it  was  at  the  Alamo,  when,  in  a  disparity  of  numbers  even 
more  cruel  than  that  at  Wyoming,  four  thousand  Mexicans 
hemmed  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  Texan  and  United  States 
soldiers,  weary,  starving,  and  almost  unsuccored ;  were 
repulsed  in  assault  after  assault  and  held  at  bay  for  nearly 
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a  fortnight ;  and  triumphed  only  when  but  six  of  the  gal- 
lant little  band  were  left  alive.  As  at  Wyoming,  the  poor 
survivors  were  promised  protection,  only  to  be  murdered 
and  mutilated;  but  "Remember  the  Alamo"  became,  in 
Texan  mouths,  a  slogan  that  led  directly  to  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas  and  its  absorption  into  the  Union,  and  indi- 
rectly to  the  Mexican  War  and  the  Americanization  of 
some  of  the  richest  States  in  our  national  domain.  Then 
once  more  the  torch  of  memory  was  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  six  decades  later  a  young  American  poet  orig- 
inated a  famous  phrase  when  he  exclaimed,  the  day  after 
the  destruction  of  that  battleship  which  lately,  decks  gar- 
landed with  flowers  and  bedewed  with  tears,  went  to  her 
final  rest: 

"Ye  who  remembered  the  Alamo,  remember  the  Maine, 
Ye  who  unfettered  the  slave,  break  a  free  people's  chain." 

Thus,  in  few  and  imperfect  words,  I  have  reminded 
you  of  some  of  humanity's  steps  from  brutal  killing  to 
manly  dying.  The  path  has  been  long;  and  long,  even  yet, 
must  it  be  trodden  by  bleeding  feet.  Brief,  in  comparison 
with  geologic  time  and  animal  evolution,  has  been  the  tale 
of  man's  history ;  we  are  still  ancients.  But  never  again, 
I  suppose,  will  thoughtful  men  and  women  fail  to  perceive 
that  in  the  life  of  individuals  and  the  life  of  peoples,  self- 
sacrifice  may  be  the  most  enduring  of  achievements,  and 
the  beaten  the  only  ones  who  win. 

"A  man  said  unto  his  angel : 

'My  spirits  are  fallen  thro', 
And  I  cannot  carry  this  battle ; 

O  brother!  what  shall  I  do? 

"  The  terrible  Kings  are  on  me, 
With  spears  that  are  deadly  bright, 

Against  me  so  from  the  cradle 
Do  fate  and  my  fathers  fight.' 
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"Then  said  to  the  man  his  angel : 

'Thou  wavering,  foolish  soul, 
Back  to  the  ranks !    What  matter 

To  win  or  lose  the  whole, 

'As  judged  by  the  little  judges 

Who  hearken  not  well,  nor  see? 
Not  thus,  by  the  outer  issue, 

The  Wise  shall  interpret  thee. 

'Thy  will  is  the  very,  the  only, 

The  solemn  event  of  things ; 
The  weakest  of  hearts  defying 

Is  stronger  than  all  these  Kings. 

'Tho'  out  of  the  past  they  gather, 

Mind's  Doubt  and  Bodily  Pain, 
And  pallid  Thirst  of  the  Spirit 

That  is  kin  to  the  other  twain, 

'And  Grief,  in  a  cloud  of  banners, 

And  ringleted  Vain  Desires, 
And  Vice,  with  the  spoils  upon  him 

Of  thee  and  thy  beaten  sires, 

'While  Kings  of  eternal  evil 

Yet  darken  the  hills  about, 
Thy  part  is  with  broken  sabre 

To  rise  on  the  last  redoubt ; 

'To  fear  not  sensible  failure, 

Nor  covet  the  game  at  all, 
But  fighting,  fighting,  fighting, 

Die,  driven  against  the  wall !' ' 


■Heocmam 
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